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Showing  shelves  devoted  to  books  published  in  the  New  York  Point  and  Braille  systems. 


THE 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  AND  THE  BLIND 

By  Margarita  Spalding  Gerry 

I  1. 1.  U  S  T  R  A  T  I  O  N  S  BY  V  E  R  N  O  N  H  O  W  E  B  A  1 1.  E  Y 


IT  is  pleasant  for  Americans  that  in 
Mr.  Blashfield’s  allegory  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  encircling  the  dome  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library,  England  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  gracious  face  and  form  of 
a  well  loved  woman.  It  must  be  pleas ' 
ant,  too,  for  Ellen  Terry  to  reflect  that 
in  one  quiet  nook  of  the  big  building 
•she  is  even  more  effectually  enthroned, 
although  it  is  only  in  the  grateful  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  little  group  of  men  and  women 
■set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
great  affliction.  This  is  the  way  the  charm¬ 
ing  story  runs,  a  story  which  has  over  the 
princess-tales  of  our  youth  this  one  sordid 
and  grown-up  advantage,  that  it  really 
happened. 

VOL.  XXXIII.  — 12 


On  her  last  visit  to  Washington  Miss 
Terry  was  much  interested  in  the  work 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Pavilion  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Congressional  Library. 
Touched  by  the  wistfulness  of  the  sight¬ 
less  faces  gathered  moth-like  about  her 
while  she  spoke  of  her  art,  she  invited  a 
great  number  of  them  to  hear  her  as  Ella- 
Ime  in  “The  Amber  Heart.”  Had  they 
seen  her  twenty  times,  and  with  actual 
sight  instead  of  the  mind’s  eye,  their  reali¬ 
zation  of  her  charm  could  not  have  been 
more  keen.  They  hung  upon  every  subtle 
intonation,  they  cried  out  excitedly  many 
times,  “  She’s  looking  at  us  !  ”  A  little 
note  which  came  from  her  the  next  day 
completed  the  spell. 
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“  My  Dears  : — I  am  so  much  gratified 
that  you  liked  ‘  The  Amber  Heart.’  Next 
time  you  must  see  Sir  Henry.”  Then 
after  sending  messages  to  good  friends  of 
theirs  she  laboriously  signed  her  name  in 
point,  the  modern  text  for  the  blind,  the 
effort  underscored  twice,  with  a  “There  !  ” 
for  emphasis.  They  did  not  need  the 


bas-relief  portrait  she  sent  to  them  from 
England,  she  lives  in  their  thoughts  as 
“  their  beautiful  Ellalme.^’’  Just  the  other 
day  when  some  of  them  had  learned  to 
net  flexible  silky  girdles,  their  first  thought 
was  of  her ;  they  knew  Ellalme  should 
wear  one  with  the  graceful  drapery  she 
affected.  And  so  across  the  gulf  of  more 
than  space  the  eternal  womanly  joins 
hands. 

It  is  not  only  EUaline  that  has  given 
of  her  own  brightness  to  these  darkened 
lives.  In  the  afternoon  one  can  hardly 
stroll  into  the  Pavilion  without  finding 
someone,  who  out  of  his  busy  life,  or  out 
of  his  leisure,  is  giving  an  hour  to  them. 
If  one  is  early  enough  he  will  see  an  epit¬ 
ome  of  a  day  in  the  Pavilion.  It  is  very 
quiet.  A  blind  man  with  seamed  face 
and  grizzled  hair  is  laboriously  spelling 
out  a  book  at  a  table  in  the  corner  ;  near 
a  window  a  puzzled  woman  is  being  in¬ 
structed  in  the  use  of  the  New  York 
point  system  by  the  guardian  of  the  place ; 
in  a  little  retiring-room  a  group  of  friendly 
souls  are  gathered  chatting  over  their  lunch 
• — they  have  come  to  spend  the  day,  it  is 


a  holiday  time  with  them.  The  repose 
and  tranquillity  of  the  spot  possess  you, 
you  sit  in  one  of  the  quaint  pulpit  chairs 
and  wonder  why  the  blind  faces  are  not 
more  sad. 

Two  o’clock  approaches.  There  is  a 
stir  in  the  air,  in  rustling  groups  of  two 
and  three  the  sight-seer  drifts  in,  dropping 
into  the  nearest  chair  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  ;  here  are  some 
bright-faced  school-girls  from 
the  high-school  on  the  hill ; 
there  a  homely  soul  who  loves 
to  be  read  to  ;  a  supercilious 
woman  in  a  too  evidently  silk- 
lined  gown  swishes  with  em¬ 
phasis  to  a  seat  in  the  front 
row  only  to  be  told  it  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  blind,  and  rus¬ 
tles  indignantly  out ;  those  to 
whom  the  place  belongs  take 
their  seats — surely  not  even 
the  departed  lady  would 
grudge  them  that  distinction, 
A  sweet-faced  girl  begins  to 
read.  She  may  be  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  clerk  or  a  Cabinet  of¬ 
ficer,  here,  no  one  cares  to 
know.  She  reads  well,  sym¬ 
pathetically  ;  it  is  poetry  she  has  chosen, 
she  is  evidently  young  and  impressionable, 
and  the  eager,  sightless  faces  in  front  of 
her  make  too  strong  an  appeal,  something 
rises  in  her  throat  and  she  nearly  chokes  ; 
but  she  goes  bravely  on.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  the  pitifully  set  faces  break  into 
emotion  over  an  especially  vivid  picture. 
They  love  anything  that  makes  them  “see.” 

The  next  afternoon  may  be  an  “  occa¬ 
sion.”  Thomas  Nelson  Page  is  to  read. 
It  has  been  announced  in  the  paper  and 
the  Washington  world  is  out.  Society  is 
out  in  an  unimpeachable  atmosphere  of 
tailor-made  gowns,  violets,  and  broad  A’s. 
Would-be  Society  is  out — a  little  more 
pronounced  in  everything,  especially  the 
size  of  its  corsage  bouquets.  Culture  is 
out,  dignifiedly  willing  to  be  recognized. 
The  sight-seer  is  out  and  disturbs  the  best 
moment  of  the  reading  by  his  departure. 
And  the  unseeing  are  out,  being  led  to 
their  places  nvost  gently  by  the  guardian 
of  the  place.  At  last  the  audience  is 
seated  and  absorbed  for  an  hour  with 
“  Meh  Lady.” 

It  is  another  afternoon,  the  barytone 


Reading  by  the  New  York  Point  and  Braille  Systems. 
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for  the  moment  is  to  give  a  recital.  He 
has  chosen  his  programme  carefully,  and  it 
is  well  he  has,  for  the  special  musical  co¬ 
hort  of  the  Pavilion  are  no  mean  critics. 
This  is  a  man  of  gentle  tact  and  he  has 
chosen  ‘‘seeing  things,”  vividly  descrip¬ 
tive  themes ;  the  room  is  crowded,  he 
gets  a  glimpse  of  his  own  young  wife 
perched  on  a  table,  but  he  sings  to  the 
faces  before  him.  They  speak  to  him, 
the  blank  face  which  never  has  felt ;  the 
jolly,  comfortable  face  which  cannot  be 
permanently  shadowed  even  by  this  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  the  young  face  which  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  music  shows  its  rebellion 
only  too  plainly ;  the  old  face  which 
has  outworn  pain  and  found  peace.  He 
speaks  to  them  in  the  language  the  blind 
love  best,  and  for  the  moment  a  passing 
gleam,  like  the  transfiguring  radiance  of 


Learning  to  Use  the  Typewriter. 

another  Grail,  seals  them  as  one  great 
Order. 

It  is  just  here,  perhaps,  that  one  begins 
to  wonder  how  all  this  has  come  about. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  magnificence  of 
the  library  to  prepare  one  for  this  quiet 
nook ;  the  Government  is  not  wonted  to 
be  benevolent  in  this  intimate  fashion. 
We  need  earthquake  or  pestilence  to  force 
one  great  spasm  of  benevolence.  And 
when  did  the  vast  machine  of  administra¬ 
tion  concern  itself  with  the  education  of 
the  unfortunate  in  dialect  stories  and  Ger¬ 
man  love-songs  ? 


Operating  the  Braille  Writing  Machine. 


And  yet  it  was  the  gentle  rain  of  a 
Congressional  appropriation,  which  falls 
alike  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  which 
nourishes  this  sturdy  growth.  To  be 
sure,  the  mere  establishment  of  a  special 
reading-room  for  the  blind,  with  an  at¬ 
tendant  to  make  its  resources  available, 
does  not  explain  the  activity  of  the  Pavil¬ 
ion.  The  raiso7i  d^etre  may  be  found  in 
part  in  the  store  of  energy  dormant  in  the 
official  class,  hitherto  unutilized,  just  as  is 
the  store  of  science,  music,  and  literature 
collected  here,  upon  which  the  Carnegie 
University  proposes  to  draw.  It  lies,  too, 
in  the  ministrations  of  those  kind  souls, 
luckily  found  everywhere,  who  have  taken 
the  sorrows  of  humanity  to  be  their 
charge,  and  it  is  given  a  peculiar  efficacy 
in  this  case  by  the  healthful  friction  of 
types  found  in  Washington  as  nowhere 
else.  It  might  be  suggested,  too,  that  the 
brains  and  tact  of  the  young  woman  who 
was  placed  in  charge  at  the  inception  of 
the  plan  have  been  no  slight  factor. 

Admitting  these  external  influences,  the 
Government  is  still  the  Pavilion’s  chief 
benefactor.  Indirectly,  too,  by  the  per¬ 
petual  fund  of  $250,000  with  which  it 
endowed  the  publishing-house  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  which  does  most  of  the  print¬ 
ing  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  has  it 
helped  the  reading-room  it  established. 
The  necessarily  great  cost  of  books  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
education  of  the  blind.  In  these  begin¬ 
nings  Congress  has  given  earnest  of  its 
future  activity  in  behalf  of  this  hitherto 
unconsidered  class. 
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It  remains  to  be  told  how  this  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  make  a 
habit  of  seeking  objects  for  its  benevo¬ 
lence.  Some  years  ago  an  unusual  depu¬ 
tation  waited  upon  John  Russell  Young, 
who  was  then  the  head  of  the  recently 
finished  Congressional  Library.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  women  who  had  tried  to  use 
the  general  reading-room,  but  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  vulgar  curiosity  of 
Americans  of  a  certain  class,  begged  that 
there  might  be  a  room  set  apart  for  their 
use,  where  the  few  books  written  in  the 
blind  type,  then  on  the  shelves,  could  be 
collected.  The  librarian  assented  immedi¬ 
ately.  An  attractive  room  on  the  ground 
floor  was  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and 
a  clerk  detailed  from  another  depart¬ 
ment  to  act  in  charge.  Since  that  time 
the  reading-room  has  been  provided  for  by 
law,  and  will  probably  soon  be  made  a 
distinct  department  of  the  library.  It  is 
really  a  charming  room,  the  vaulted  ceiling 
is  a  restful  blue,  the  walls  a  warm  salmon, 
and  the  sunshine  which  floods  the  place 
has  almost  as  genial  an  influence  on  the 
frequenters  as  though  they  could  see  it. 
The  quaint  high-backed  chairs  of  polished 
walnut,  dating  from  the  days  when  the 
library  was  in  the  Capitol  building,  were 
rescued  from  the  store-room,  to  delight 
with  their  carving  the  sensitive  fingers  of 
the  unseeing.  When  the  Pavilion  was 
first  established  it  contained  only  sixty  vol¬ 
umes.  Since  that  time,  by  rather  meagre 
appropriations  and  by  private  gifts,  the 
number  has  swelled  to  500.  This  does 
not  mean  500  publicaiions,  for  the  text 
makes  the  books  bulky  as  well  as  expen¬ 
sive.  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  for  instance, 
demands  three  volumes.  There  is,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  a  musical  library  of  seventy-five 
compositions,  printed  in  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  system.  On  the  walls  are  raised 
maps,  and  embossed  geometrical  designs ; 
the  room  is  complete  with  reading-tables 
and  conveniences  for  writing,  from  the 
tablet  to  be  used  in  printing  New  York 
point  to  typewriters  with  ordinary  script, 
or  with  the  New  York  or  Braille  system 
of  type  ;  it  is  provided  with  many  period¬ 
icals  published  especially  for  the  blind, 
card-decks,  checker-boards,  and  a  Knabe 
grand  piano  donated  by  a  local  music 
firm.  It  has  become,  in  fact,  a  cosey 


club-room  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  of 
the  city. 

The  Pavilion  was  at  first,  however, 
rather  limited  in  usefulness,  for  it  was,  in 
common  with  the  other  departments  of 
the  library,  purely  for  reference  reading, 
and  therefore  inaccessible  to  many  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  who  are 
of  course  peculiarly  helpless.  Friends  of 
Louisa  Alcott  will  like  to  know  that  it 
was  through  a  kindly  Philadelphia  wom¬ 
an’s  gift  of  two  copies  of  “  Little  Women  ” 
— one,  she  stipulated,  for  home  circula¬ 
tion — that  the  librarian  had  his  attention 
called  to  its  need.  He  made  it  a  circu¬ 
lating  library,  and  moreover  arranged  to 
have  the  books  delivered  by  the  library, 
represented  now  by  an  impetuous  official 
automobile.  One  could  readily  imagine 
what  this  means  to  lives  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  quite  desolate.  Many  an  intelli¬ 
gent  blind  man  or  woman  comes  home 
from  the  school  where  his  mind  has  been 
constantly  stimulated,  to  suffer  intellectual 
starvation  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Young  widely  extended  the  usefulness  of 
his  institution  by  this  action. 

Quite  as  far-reaching  in  its  results  is  a 
custom  which,  suggested  by  the  chief  of 
the  reading-room,  has  become  a  feature, 
not  only  in  the  life  of  the  Pavilion,  but  of 
W ashington  as  well — the  afternoon  read¬ 
ings  with  their  natural  outgrowth,  weekly 
musicales.  The  development  of  the  idea 
into  this  system  of  entertainments  has 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  work  of  Miss 
Giffen.  Now  there  is  hardly  a  man  or 
woman  prominent  in  the  literary,  musical, 
or  official  world  who  does  not  have  his 
regular  appointment  for  at  least  one  after¬ 
noon  in  the  year.  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Grace  Green¬ 
wood,  the  charming  daughters  of  Secretary 
Hay,  E.  G.  Messer,  Miss  Hitchcock,  Reg¬ 
inald  de  Koven,  are  regular  contributors, 
while  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Jessie  Bartlett 
Davis,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Sousa, 
Frank  Stockton,  have,  when  in  town, 
shared  their  achievement  with  these  who 
are  so  heavily  handicapped  for  the  race. 

As  a  Tule  the  readings  are  well  chosen. 
As  most  of  the  classics  have  been  put  into 
blind  script  the  habitues  of  the  place  nat¬ 
urally  prefer  readings  from  current  litera¬ 
ture,  concerning  which,  by  reason  of  the 
careful  selection  made  for  them,  they  have 
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become  nicely  critical.  Occasionally  some 
kindly  soul,  under  much  the  same  impulse 
as  that  which  induces  us  to  shout  to  deaf 
people,  attempts  to  find  something  to  read 
to  them  written  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
Not  very  long  ago  an  unusually  large 
number  of  the  blind  assembled  one  after¬ 
noon  eager  with  anticipation  for  Steven¬ 
son  or  Hewlett,  to  be  regaled  with  Maud 
Muller”  and  other  survivals  of  our  literary 
innocence.  The  reader  on  that  occasion 
commented  on  the  singularly  blank  faces 
that  confronted  her.  More  often  one 
finds  a  delightfully  responsive  audience 
which  has  an  unconventional  fashion  of 
expressing  its  approval  audibly  ;  the  read¬ 
ing  is  punctuated  by  bursts  of  approval, 
murmurs  of  comment,  and  the  end  is  the 
signal  for  an  animated  discussion.  They 
have  their  own  little  whimsies  too.  Several 
of  the  most  faithful  are  ardent  spiritual¬ 
ists.  Last  winter  a  young  woman  chose 
scenes  from  “  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower”  to  read  to  them,  giving,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  an  outline  of  the  plot.  She  was  dis¬ 
heartened  by  a  manifest  chilliness  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  only  increased  as  the 
reading  progressed.  After  the  hour  was 
over,  decidedly  to  her  relief,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  to  her  that  among  the  spiritualists 
present  were  the  spirit  brides  of  Coeur  de 


Lion  and  other  heroes  of  antiquity,  and — 
unfortunately — the  somewhat  daring  con¬ 
sort  of  Henry  VI I L,  a  personage  whom 
they  all  believed  to  be  cruelly  misrep¬ 
resented  by  history.  Mr.  Major  himself 
could  hardly  expect  his  book  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  under  such  untoward  circum¬ 
stances.  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  too,  la¬ 
bored  under  a  slight  disadvantage.  She 
delighted  her  audience  with  “  Papa  Bou¬ 
chard,”  but  there  was  one  serious  being 
who  refused  to  be  diverted  by  Gallic  an¬ 
tics.  Wliile  the  rest  were  crowding  around 
Miss  Seawell,  eager  to  touch  her  hand, 
he  asked  the  guardian  of  the  place — you 
see  he  was  really  anxious  to  find  some¬ 
thing  he  could  approve — whether  “  the 
lady  had  ever  written  anything  serious.” 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  concerts  are 
musical  events.  The  best  artists  in  the 
city  give  their  best  work.  Man)^  of  these 
sightless  people  are  full  of  music.  One  of 
them  is  the  author  of  several  very  credit¬ 
able  musical  sketches,  one  of  which  has 
been  played  by  the  Marine  Band.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  the  musician 
thoughtfully  remembers  to  send  his  ex¬ 
cuses  after  the  audience  is  assembled,  the 
specially  gifted  ones  furnish  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  very  acceptable  it  is.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  numbers  included 
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Chopin,  who  is  best  loved ;  Wagner,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Schumann,  interpreted  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  feeling. 

While  the  Congressional  Library  is  by 
no  means  alone  in  establishing  a  reading- 
room  and  circulating  library  for  the  blind — 
there  are  thirteen  other  such  departments ; 
while  it  was  not  even  the  first  in  the  field, 
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for  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
preceded  it — Boston  as  early  as  1882 — it 
alone  makes  a  feature  of  this  more  per¬ 
sonal  work,  which  has  certainly  been  of 
great  value.  In  many  other  ways  has  the 
Pavilion  become  a  centre  of  widening 
activity. 

It  has  made  itself  an  educational  factor. 
Even  with  the  educated  blind  some  in¬ 
struction  in  the  modern  script  is  necessary. 
The  first  books  for  the  blind  were  printed 
in  raised  letters.  Even  in  the  simplified 
“  Moon  ”  system  the  method  was  cumber¬ 
some  and  awkward.  Most  of  the  modern 
books  are  printed  in  Braille,  in  which  words 
are  represented  by  combinations  of  raised 
dots  arranged  vertically  on  the  page,  or  in 
the  New  York  point,  which  uses  the  same 
characters  but  arranges  them  horizontally, 
and  is  the  system  now  generally  approved. 
There  is  instruction,  too,  to  be  given  in  the 
use  of  the  various  mechanical  devices  for 
writing. 

But  much  more  important  work  than 
this  elementary  training  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  A  comparison  of  the  character 


of  the  favorite  books  of  to-day  and  five 
years  ago  will  show  how  strong  has  been 
this  indirect  influence  on  literary  taste. 
The  exceptional  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
the  frequenters  of  the  Pavilion  for  hearing 
the  best  modern  literature  have  had  much 
to  do  with  this.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  how  high  is  the  average  of  intel¬ 
ligence  among  the  blind.  The  great  con¬ 
centration  required  in  reading  and  the 
careful  selection  of  books  necessary  where 
so  few  can  be  read,  have  been  influential 
in  creating  a  keenness  of  mind  which  is 
well  worth  cultivating. 

The  Pavilion  keeps  closely  in  touch  with 
educational  movements  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  is  quick  to  utilize  every  invention 
which  would  lighten  the  disability  of  its 
clients.  The  attendant  is  this  summer  to 
avail  herself  of  the  Congress  of  Educators 
of  the  Blind  in  Brussels.  It  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  general  interest  in  her  work 
that  two  public-spirited  Philadelphia  wom¬ 
en  furnished  checks  of  so  substantial  a  nat¬ 
ure  as  to  make  this  expedition  possible. 

The  influence  of  the  reading-room  is 
not  bounded  by  its  walls.  It  sends  out 
little  parties  to  the  studios  of  the  local 
sculptors — one  has  offered  to  teach  them 
to  model — to  art  stores  which  have  spe¬ 
cial  collections  of  statuary.  There  is,  in 
fact,  an  increasing  interest  in  such  outside 
things  as  will  offer  them  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Pa¬ 
vilion  becomes  the  national  centre  of  this 
work. 

In  the  general  human  sympath}/  aroused 
among  all  the  varied  elements  of  Wash¬ 
ington  society,  the  Pavilion  can,  however, 
be  even  more  truly  seen  to  have  a  national 
influence.  The  multiform  methods  of  help¬ 
fulness  originated  by  most  attractive  girls 
in  official  life  is  a  case  in  point.  Some  of 
them  have  learned  the  New  York  point 
system  and  are  laboriously  copying  cur¬ 
rent  magazine  articles  and  stories  for  the 
use  of  the  reading-room.  One  young 
woman  has  undertaken  “  Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac.”  There  are  even  rumors  of  lunch¬ 
eons  where  the  stylus  in  pretty  fingers 
replaces  the  needle,  and  a  collection  of 
stories  in  point  take  the  place  at  the  end 
of  the  morning  of  the  proverbial  flannel 
petticoat  for  unconvinced  savages  with 
which  men  taunt  the  less  humorous  sex. 
In  other  cases,  the  new  books  are  do-^ 
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nated  instead  of  the  work.  One  thought¬ 
ful  woman  takes  up  an  annual  collection 
for  car-fare  which  many  of  the  most  eager 
are  not  able  to  afford.  There  is  a  special 
committee,  too,  whose  work  it  is  to  escort 
those  helpless  ones  who  would  otherwise 
have  no  one  on  whom  to  depend. 

Of  course  there  is  a  reverse  side  of  the 
medal.  It  is  often  necessary  to  lead  away 
some  philanthropist 
who  is  following  up 
a  pitifully  embar¬ 
rassed  reader,  some 
woman  determined 
to  find  out  how 
that  person  became 
blind,”  who  thinks  it 
a  piece  of  sentimen¬ 
tality  that  the  word 
“blind”  is  never 
used  within  the  walls 
of  the  Pavilion. 

Sometimes  the  great, 
even  wives  of  Cabi¬ 
net  officers,  when 
they  bestow  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  their  presence 
upon  deserving  char¬ 
ities,  though  their  so¬ 
cial  duties  would  not 
allow  the  customary 
hour,  are  lacking  in 
the  intuition  which  is  born  of  sympathy 
and  make  difficult  the  position  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  young  woman  who  yet  may  not 
offend.  Once  upon  a  time  a  dame  of 
this  description  with  an  attendant  train 
permeated  every  corner  of  the  quiet  room, 
routing  the  affrighted  tranquillity  from  re¬ 
mote  corners  and  hopelessly  confusing  the 
timid  readers  over  whose  shoulders  they 
hung  with  too  audible  comments.  They 
were  rudely  startled  from  their  humani¬ 
tarian  researches  by  a  firm  voice  which 
requested  them  to  observe  the  library’s 
regulation  of  quiet.  The  lady  fixed  the 
worm  with  a  practised  stare. 

“  Do  you  know  I  am  Mrs.  X.?  ”  she 
demanded  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
precipitated  consequences  by  her  speech. 
It  is  a  commentary  on  the  hopeless  lack 
of  reverence  among  us  that  the  worm 
continued  to  obstruct  the  way  and  in  a 
moment  the  room  was  quiet  again. 

It  may  be  an  evidence  of  weakness  that 
one’s  mind  prefers  to  dwell  upon  one  who 


has  given  her  generous  sympathy  to  those 
unfortunates  —  the  daughter  of  another 
Cabinet  officer.  With  a  grasp  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  accentuates  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  best  type  of  modern  woman 
and  the  Jellibys  of  the  past,  she  has  con¬ 
centrated  her  efforts  upon  that  which  will 
prove  of  permanent  advantage.  In  the 
first  place,  she  is  making  an  effort  to  es¬ 


tablish  some  regular  form  of  industrial  ef¬ 
fort  which  will  furnish  the  mental  occupa¬ 
tion  needed  by  every  human  being,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  to  make  the  blind 
self-supporting.  They  are  being  taught  to 
replace  the  beadwork  trinkets  and  the  like 
with  which  the  charitable  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  have  been  wont  to  cumber 
themselves,  with  simple  and  useful  pieces 
of  linen  work,  for  which  there  really  is  a 
need.  Moreover,  they  are  being  instruct¬ 
ed  in  what  promises  to  be  a  new  industry, 
woven  silk  work,  in  the  form  of  shopping 
bags,  watch-fobs,  or  beautiful  silken  girdles. 

There  is  another  task  to  which  the 
young  woman  in  charge  has  set  herself, 
for  which  her  position  offers  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  is  an  open  question  just  how 
great  is  the  influence  of  the  American 
woman  in  official  life  upon  legislation. 
We  certainly  cannot  boast  of  a  Primrose 
League.  Possibly  our  untamed  law-giv¬ 
ers  might  prove  a  bit  restive  under  that 
dainty  rein  and  balk  at  the  touch  of  the 
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whip.  Whatever  might  be  the  unreason 
of  human  nature  on  this  point  no  one 
could  cavil  at  her  efforts  to  further  the 
passage  of  two  bills  which  will  materially 
improve  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  this 
country.  The  Pavilion  has  become  the 
centre  of  a  national  movement  in  behalf 
of  those  who  sorely  need  every  advantage 
that  modern  progress  can  furnish.  The 
characteristic  insight  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  alternately  classed  the  blind 
with  inspired  seers  or  paupers.  It  would 
surely  not  be  unfitting  that  the  opening  of 
what  promises  to  be  the  greatest  century 
the  world  has  seen  in  humanitarian  and 
sociological  development,  should  discover 
some  advantages  for  them,  commensurate 
with  the  wealth  of  opportunity  offered  our 
unafflicted  public-school  children  and  that 
the  United  States  should  lead.  The  two 
bills  now  pending  provide  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Territories,  and  for  universal 
free  circulation  of  reading-matter  for  them 
up  to  eight  pounds.  The  educational  im¬ 
portance  of  this  measure  in  consideration 
of  the  enormous  bulk  of  reading  matter 
and  the  fact  that  as  a  class  they  must  of 
necessity  be  less  able  to  bear  expense  than 
the  normal  human  being,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

Perhaps  the  most  gracious  influence 
which  has  radiated  from  the  Pavilion  is 
the  spirit  which  refuses  to  see  any  barrier 
to  social  intercourse  in  the  privation  which 
usually  makes  of  the  afflicted  a  class  apart. 
Who  knows  whether  the  frank  recognition 
of  a  common  feminine  weakness  does  not 
have  a  more  tonic  influence  than  a  great 
philanthropy  ?  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  an  eager  group  of  blind  women  pass¬ 
ing  their  hands  over  the  new  gown  of  one 
of  their  friends  while  the  intricacies  of  its 
construction  are  being  made  clear  to 


them.  A  real  “  party,”  with  all  the  pretty 
excitement  of  best  dresses  and  company 
formality  and  delicious  refreshments  given 
to  them  by  a  kindly  woman  who  has  made 
an  international  reputation  with  her  sculpt¬ 
ure  ;  a  tea,  given  for  them  by  an  accom¬ 
plished  Washington  hostess,  to  which  her 
friends  were  bidden  with  express  com¬ 
mands  to  wear  their  prettiest  gowns;  one 
hardly  knows  whether  the  happiness  these 
things  have  brought  is  beautiful  or  tragic. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  in  the  minds 
of  the  Pavilion’s  devotees. 

One  day  last  spring  must  stand  out  in 
their  memories  with  an  appeal  even  more 
insistent  than  these.  It  is  a  type,  a  sym¬ 
bol,  of  the  work  which  we  believe  is  yet 
only  in  its  beginning.  They  had  been 
invited  to  a  “  May  Day,”  an  “  Apple 
Blossom  Day  ”  at  the  country  home  of 
a  Washington  artist.  The  scent  of  the 
blossoms  was  abroad  in  the  air ;  the  sun 
lay  brilliant  and  vital  over  all.  They  sat 
out  on  the  lawn,  each  with  a  blossoming 
spray  in  his  hand.  The  silver  reach  of 
the  river  and  the  city  beyond,  its  fairness 
accentuated  by  the  uplift  of  the  Monu¬ 
ment,  lay  below  them.  The  artist  had 
been  talking  to  them  of  his  art,  making 
them  understand  color  and  perspective, 
which  they  could  never  know,  by  relating 
them  to  gradations  of  sound,  which  they 
do  know  as  the  seeing  never  can.  Then 
he  looked  beyond  them  to  the  evanescent 
glories  of  the  sunset  and  the  unreal  vision 
of  the  home  they  thought  they  knew. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  that  can  tell  of  the 
things  they  see.  So  he  opened  to  them 
the  land  that  stretched  before  his  gaze, 
and  as  they  turned  their  sightless  eyes 
away  from  the  fragrance  and  freshness 
around  them  to  the  mirage  beyond  them, 
out  of  his  own  vast  sympathy  he  had 
made  them  see. 
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